INTRODUCTION.                                             ju
the interest account accumulates, and often is so far in excess of possible revenues as to bring discouragement, and sometimes actual bankruptcy, before a paying basis is reached. The uncertainty of the laws of the different States governing water rights in reservoirs, the difficulty of establishing fixed rates for water that will be high enough to afford an adequate revenue to the capital involved and low enough to enable the farmer to pay for the water he requires and make a living while developing his farm, and the responsibilities involved in the risk from floods, accidents, and dry seasons, have been potent in deterring capitalists from investing in the business of storing and selling water, per se, unless it were coupled with the ownership of the lands to be irrigated, or with the domestic supply of a growing town, or with the possibilities of generating water-power.
The recent development of electrical machinery, by which power may profitably be transmitted long distances with comparatively small loss, has indirectly benefited the irrigation development of the country by adding an incentive to the construction of storage-reservoirs for the primary and more profitable purpose of generating power. Many reservoirs are being favorably considered by capitalists for the power which they will afford that would otherwise be regarded as comparatively valueless or unprofitable investments for irrigation alone. As the great bulk of precipitation in the aril region occurs in the mountains, where it increases with some degree of uniformity with every foot of increased altitude, the mountains are coming to be regarded as indispensable to the wealth of the country, valuable not only for their precious metals, stone, and timber, but for the store of water which they are able to supply to the thirsty plains below. The mountains not only supply the water, but they usually afford the best sites for reservoirs to impound it, in ancient lake-beds, and high, cool, deep valleys, surrounded by forests; while the latter fulfil a most important function and attain a value far higher than the mere commercial one to be derived from, their lumber and firewood, by serving to retard the rapid run-off of the water-supply. Forest growth is of primary importance in the preservation of the source of streams, in preventing the mountains from being washed down with destructive force to the valleys and the sea, and in creating natural reservoirs on every square mile of their surface.
That storage-reservoirs are a necessary and indispensable adjunct to irrigation development, as well as to the utilization of power, requires no argument to prove. That they will continue to become more and more necessary to our Western civilization is equally sure and certain; but the signs of the times seem to point to the inevitable necessity of governmental control in their construction, ownership, and administration. Those which private capital may undertake should only be permitted to be erected under the most rigid governmental supervision, to assure their absolute safety. Many reservoirs are needed for the development of the arid regions which